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REPORT. 


The  Normal  School  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  resolution  “instructing  them  to  inquire  into  the  'pro¬ 
priety  of  abolishing  the  pledge  required  of  young  ladies 
to  become  teachers ,  upon  their  entering  the  Normal 
School beg  leave  to  report : 

In  approaching  the  discussion  of  this  question,  your 
committee  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  close  their  eyes  to  the 
consequences  of  removing  the  pledge  to  teach  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  judged 
it  to  be  their  duty,  rather  to  inquire  into  the  results 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  removal  of  that 
barrier  to  unrestricted  admission  to  the  Normal  School. 
And  they  feel  very  deeply  the  importance  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  thus  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
is  indispensable  to  the  public  welfare ;  it  is,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  exercise  a  wise  care 
over  the  education  of  the  people.  General  intelligence 
produces  that  activity  of  mind,  which  is  fruitful  in 
schemes  of  improvement,  and  forms  a  substratum  on 
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which  the  superior  understanding  of  cultivated  intellect 
may  safely  rely  for  a  just  appreciation  of  what  wdll  pro¬ 
mote  the  well-being  of  society,  and  conduce  to  its  gene¬ 
ral  health  and  vigor.  An  educated  people  are  more  de¬ 
cent,  orderly  and  observant  of  law  ;  and  more  regardful 
of  the  rights  of  others ;  they  are  more  capable  of  form¬ 
ing  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the  action  of  the  constitu¬ 
ted  authorities;  and  less  liable  to  those  conspiracies  and 
rebellions  which  demagogues  can  excite  among  an  igno¬ 
rant  people. 

But  all  experience  bears  witness,  that  unless  the  all- 
pervading  power  of  government  be  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  large  masses  of  the  people  will 
grow  up,  ignorant  even  of  the  elements  of  knowledge. 
The  evidence  of  this  may  still  be  found  among  those 
during  whose  childhood,  a  system  of  public  schools  was 
unknown. 

And,  to  be  effective,  this  system  should  be  a  measure 
of  State  policy,  because  it  needs  a  controlling  spirit ;  it 
must  be  a  unity,  for  without  this,  it  will  be  fragmentary 
and  discordant;  and  its  subordinate  parts  should  be  so 
arranged,  that  each  shall  be  subsidiary  to  that  which 
follows.  Every  part  of  the  system  should  be  complete 
for  those  who  can  go  no  further ;  and  yet  form  an  appro¬ 
priate  introduction  to  wrhat  is  beyond,  for  those  who 
seek  a  higher  culture. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  mark  the  precise  boundary 
which  should  limit  the  diffusion  of  knowldge,  at  the 
public  expense.  It  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  a 
duty  to  defray  the  charge  for  professional  education 
from  the  public  treasury;  but  between  this  and  the  low- 
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est  degree  of  education  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  our 
common  schools,  there  is  a  wide  range  for  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  discretion.  Probably  each  generation  had 
better  decide  this  point  for  itself;  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  community  determining  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  limit.  Thus,  while  the  general  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  among  our  youth  is  clearly  a  duty,  the  extent  of 
that  diffusion  will,  perhaps,  find  its  just  limits  in  the 
circumstances  of  each  succeeding  age. 

Public  education  made  slow  progress,  at  its  first  intro¬ 
duction,  in  this  city.  In  1815,  only  about  2,600  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  at  the  public  expense ;  and  even  in 
1830,  the  number  amounted  to  but  4,303.  By  the  com¬ 
bined  operation  of  the  distribution,  in  1836,  of  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  received 
by  Pennsylvania, — for  the  erection  of  school  houses, — 
and  the  great  commercial  and  financial  crisis  of  1837,  a 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  movement,  and  the  next 
decade  opened  with  20  male  and  93  female  teachers, 
giving  instruction  to  21,968  pupils ;  while  in  1854,  we 
find  78  male  and  798  female  teachers,  having  under 
their  care  52,073  pupils. 

As  the  system  of  public  schools  expanded,  the 
demand  for  teachers  increased,  and  it  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent,  to  an  intelligent  observer,  that  the  founding  of  an 
institution  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  training  teachers, 
was  fast  becoming  a  necessity.  The  system  was  yet 
wanting  in  an  important  part  of  its  organism,  to 
enable  it  to  work  out  its  appropriate  results.  Teach¬ 
ing  was  about  to  become  a  profession ;  there  was  a  wide 
opening  for  the  exercise  of  cultivated  talent,  and  it  was 
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of  the  first  importance  that  a  proper  education  should 
be  accessible  to  those  who  desired  to  enter  this  new 
field  of  usefulness.  It  was  unwise  to  rely  upon  a  supply 
of  teachers  to  be  furnished  from  abroad.  These  would 
be  alien  to  our  sympathies,  and  might  be  so  to  our 
domestic  usages ;  and  however  fitted  by  education,  they 
would  be  often  found  unsuited,  in  other  respects,  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  influence  which  a  teacher  wields 
over  the  minds  and  characters  of  our  children.  If  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  were  founded  in 
the  midst  of  us,  it  would,  moreover,  furnish  appropriate 
employment  for  an  intelligent  class  of  the  young  women 
of  our  community,  who  could  enter  upon  their  duties, 
accustomed  to  the  working  of  a  uniform  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  with  all  the  advantages  which  result  from 
familiarity  with  the  usages  and  conditions  of  our  social 
state.  Hence  the  founding  of  our  Normal  School,  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  the  success  of  which  has 
exceeded  the  anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  advo¬ 
cates.  This  Institution  was  opened  in  February,  1848, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wright,  and  has  pursued  its 
triumphant  way,  dissipating  every  fear  from  the  hearts 
of  its  friends,  and  silencing  every  cavil  of  opposition. 
Not  a  whisper  of  disapprobation  is  now  heard ;  nay,  so 
highly  are  its  advantages  esteemed  by  some  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  our  Public  Schools,  that  many  of  the  pupils 
are  called  away,  before  the  completion  of  their  course  of 
study,  to  fill  the  position  of  Teachers, — a  fact,  to  which 
your  Committee  refer  with  regret,  as  this  Institution  is 
now  graduating,  semi-annually,  a  band  of  females,  fully 
qualified,  for  the  work  of  public  education,  and  furnished 
with  all  the  requisites  which  their  new  relations  require. 
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Our  Public  Schools  rise  before  us  like  the  majestic 
columns  which  support  and  adorn  the  Temple  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  at  once  the  strength  and  ornament  of  our  social 
system,— and  to  undermine  or  otherwise  weaken  one  of 
these  pillars,  whose  proportions  have  justly  claimed  the 
admiration  of  intelligent  minds — to  interfere  rashly  with 
this  seminary,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  all 
the  interests  of  our  Common  School  system,  is  far  from 
the  purposes  of  your  Committee.  They  will  proceed, 
therefore,  to  consider  some  preliminary  points,  before 
they  give  their  sanction  to  a  measure  of  so  much 
gravity. 

1.  Is  it  necessary  to  remove  the  pledge,  in  order  to  secure 
pupils  to  fill  up  the  institution  ?  This  question  your 
Committee  find  no  difficulty  in  determining,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  in  the  negative ;  indeed,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  increasing  numbers  that  present  them¬ 
selves,  at  each  examination,  that  the  desire  to  obtain 
admission  is  almost  irrepressible,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils  but  the  capacity  of  the 
school  edifice  for  their  accommodation.  At  the  last 
examination  of  candidates  to  form  a  new  class,  so  a’reat 
was  the  pressure  for  admission  that  the  institution  was, 
it  may  be  said,  compelled  to  receive  a  number  much  be¬ 
yond  what  was  anticipated. 

2.  Are  there  grounds  for  believing  that  many  candidates 
take  the  pledge  without  any  purpose  to  devote  themselves  to 
teaching ,  influenced  solely  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  institution  confers  ?  By  referring  to  its 
records,  we  find  an  answer  to  this  inquiry,  which  is 
most  creditable  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad  van- 
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tages  of  the  Normal  School.  In  1850,  the  institution 
graduated  44  pupils,  and  furnished  41  teachers  to  the 
public  service;  in  1851,  it  graduated  32,  and  furnished 

58  teachers;  in  1852,  it  graduated  40,  and  furnished 

59  teachers;  in  1853,  it  produced  46  graduates  and  53 
teachers,  and  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  68  gra¬ 
duates  and  86  teachers.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
•  that  your  Committee  point  to  these  statistics,  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fidelity  of  our  pupils  to  their  pledge.  By 
a  further  reference  to  the  record,  it  is  found  that  about 
80  per  cent,  of  thos ^admitted  to  the  Normal  School, 
exclusive  of  those  now  enrolled  as  pupils,  have  become 
teachers.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  some  have 
been  removed  by  death  ;  and  that  from  ill  health,  change 
of  residence,  and  the  loss  of  friends*  which  may  occur 
during  a  course  of  two  years,  many  must  have  ceased  to 
pursue  their  course  of  study,  it  is  manifest  that  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  this  institution  deserve  high  praise,  for  their  stead¬ 
fastness  of  purpose  and  fidelity  to  their  engagements. 

3.  Would  not  a  removal  of  the  pledge  to  teach ,  fill  up 
the  Normal  School  with  pupils  from  the  wealthy  classes , 
and  exclude  those  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life  ?  Your 
Committee  have  given  this  point  of  inquiry  an  anxious 
scrutiny,  because  an  impression  prevails,  to  some  extent, 
that  this  result  would  be  inevitable,  and  because  they 
are  most  unwilling  to  sanction  any  procedure  which 
would  exclude  one  pupil,  however  humble,  because  of  a 
difference  in  pecuniary  circumstances ;  and  this  scrutiny 
has  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  no  such  apprehension 
need  be  entertained.  It  is  not  proposed  to  alter  the 
present  mode  of  examination  for  admission.  Pupils  are 
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now  admitted  on  their  merits,  as  these  are  made  appa¬ 
rent  by  written  examination,  in  which  no  undue  influ¬ 
ences  can  he  exerted,  as  the  name  of  the  candidate  is 
not  known  by  the  examiner,  when  fixing  the  estimate 
of  her  standard  of  scholarship.  And  as  it  is  not  charged 
that  any  influences  of  this  character  are  at  present 
brought  into  play  in  the  admission  of  pupils,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  how  the  removal  of  the  pledge  to  teach, 
could  produce  them. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  proposed  change  will  bring 
forward  new  competitors  for  the  privileges  of  the  school  t 
but  there  are  no  just  grounds  for  supposing  that  these 
will  come  exclusively  from  the  rich  or  the  poor ;  indeed,, 
unless  we  ignore  all  past  experience  in  the  working  or 
our  public  school  system,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
but  that  they  will  comprise  a  fair  proportion  of  all 
classes.  Were  we,  contrary  to  well  established  facts,  to 
imagine  that  poverty  of  talent  is  a  necessary  or  general 
attendant  upon  poverty  of  earthly  treasure,  we  might 
entertain  the  groundless  fear  of  an  exclusion  of  pupils 
of  the  humble  walks  of  life ;  but  we  must  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  abundant  evidence  constantly  presented,  ere  we 
can  entertain  such  an  opinion.  If  any  portion  of  our 
community  are  likely  to  be  favored  by  a  modification  of 
the  pledge,  your  Committee  believe  it  would  embrace 
the  daughters  of  the  humbler  classes.  For  when  one 
of  these  leaves  a  female  grammar  school,  her  acquisi¬ 
tions  are  cut  short ;  she  has  reached  a  boundary  in  her 
educational  progress,  which  precludes  her  absolutely 
from  further  advancement.  She  may  look  with  long¬ 
ing  eyes  on  those  golden  fruits  which  hang  upon  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  but  unless  she  can  say  that  she  de^ 
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sires  to  become  a  teacher,  at  an  age  so  young  that  she 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  capable  of  forming  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  and  duties  of  that  position,  and  of  her 
capabilities  for  the  work,  she  can  proceed  no  further. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  retain 
pupils  in  the  female  grammar  schools,  until  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  educated  even  in  the  studies  which  are  pur¬ 
sued  there.  A  listlessness  comes  over  them ;  they  lose 
their  interest  after  they  have  attained  the  first  class  in  the 
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highest  division ;  they  have  now  no  loftier  honor  to  which 
they  can  aspire,  unless  they  desire  to  become  teachers ; 
and  they  withdraw  from  school,  because  it  can  atford  no 
fresh  stimulus  to  their  ambition.  In  our  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  the  arrangement  of  classes  and  divisions,  is 
admirably  adapted,  with  reference  to  all  below  the 
highest  class  of  the  Grammar  School,  to  meet  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  nature.  The  pupil  has  a  motive  to 
stimulate  her  constantly,  in  the  preparation  and 
recitation  of  her  lessons.  An  examination  is  before 
her ;  if  she  pass  successfully  she  receives  promotion  ; 
if  she  fail,  she  suffers  the  mortification  of  defeat. 
Thus,  there  is  ever  a  definite  object  in  view,  and  that 
in  a  form  which  calls  out,  most  imperatively,  the  active 
powers.  Hence  we  infer  that  if  all  the  pupils  of  the 
female  grammar  schools  were  admissible  to  the  Normal 
School,  the  same  beneficial  effects  would  be  felt  by  all 
the  members  of  the  first  classes  of  those  schools,  and  the 
studies  of  the  class  generally  would  be  pursued  with  the 
alacrity  which  now  characterizes  those  pupils  who  are 
candidates  for  admission  to  this  school. 

4.  May  we  not  fear  that  if  at  any  time  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School  should  not  desire  to  become 
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teachers ,  their  influence  would  lead  to  a  modification  of  the 
course  of  instruction ,  to  make  it  conform  to  their  wishes , 
instead  of  conforming  themselves  to  the  prescribed  course? 
This,  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiry,  is  a  point  of  great 
interest.  The  fear  expressed,  though  apparently  well 
founded,  is,  however,  we  think,  more  imaginary  than 
real.  The  Normal  School  now  gives  a  sound  and  ex¬ 
tended  English  education;*  and  this  is  all,  we  believe, 
that  public  sentiment  will  justify.  What  are  regarded 
as  ornamental  branches,  may  well  be  left  to  the  partiality 
or  discretion  of  parents  to  supply.  If,  as  to  your  Com¬ 
mittee  appears  expedient,  the  pledge  be  not  removed, 
but  so  altered  as  to  express  that  the  pupil  desires  to  be 
qualified  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania , 
they  believe  that  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  the 
departure  of  the  institution  from  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  which  it  was  founded. 

We  think  it  can  scarcely  be  a  question  with  any  one 
familiar  with  the  attainments  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School,  whether  any  education  is  elsewhere 
given,  that  better  qualifies  a  female  to  discharge  the 
duties  and  meet  the  responsibilities  of  her  future  posi- 


*  Branches  taught  in  the  Normal  School. — Principles  of  Education,  em¬ 
bracing  Mental,  Moral,  and  Physical  Education.  Theory  of  Teaching.  Natural 
Philosophy.  Chemistry.  Physiology.  Elements  of  English  Composition. 
Criticism.  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  Words.  Rhetoric.  Biography  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  Authors,  and  Analysis  of  their  Writings.  History  of  English 
Literature.  Course  of  Reading.  Natural  and  Political  Geography.  History 
of  America.  History  of  England.  General  History  of  the  World.  Higher 
Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Geometry  and  its  Applications.  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
Linear  Drawing.  Principles  of  Perspective.  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penman¬ 
ship.  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania.  Vocal  Music. 
Also,  Review  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  with  reference  to 
teaching  them. 
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tion,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  mode  of  instruction  there 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  Its  recitations  are  not  merely 
memorized  lessons,  repeated  to  a  teacher  whose  duty  is 
completed  when  she  compares  the  pupil’s  performance 
with  the  text  book.  The  pupil  is  examined,  not  on 
the  book,  but  on  her  knowledge  of  the  subject;  her 
recitation  is  an  exercise  of  the  understanding,  con¬ 
necting  facts  with  principles ;  a  combined  effort  of 
memory  with  the  intellectual  powers.  Knowledge  is 
not,  in  her  mind,  as  a  foreign  element ;  it  is  assimilated, 
and  becomes,  in  some  sort,  a  part  of  her  intellectual  re¬ 
sources,  as  if  the  product  of  her  unaided  exertions.  And 
when,  to  the  higher  culture  of  the  Normal  School,  is 
added  that  power  of  self-control  which  is  gained  by  the 
pupil-teacher;  that  thoughtfulness,  which  arises  from 
her  efforts  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  her  position ;  that 
consciousness  of  power,  which  flows  from  successful 
effort  to  interest  and  instruct  others,  we  have  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  system  which  is  as  practical  as  it  is  peculiar. 
We  esteem  the  privilege  of  teaching,  of  inestimable 
value.  It  is  found  that  pupils,  after  exercise  as  teachers 
in  the  school  of  practice,  return  from  that  duty  more 
improved,  than  if  that  interval  had  been  spent  in  pursu¬ 
ing  their  own  studies.  Crude  or  imperfect  ideas  have 
been  corrected ;  precision  of  language  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  ;  and  new  views  of  truths  supposed  to  be  well 
understood,  have  been  gained.  How  few  females  pass 
through  life,  without  being,  somewhere,  or  at  some 
period,  teachers  !  Moulding  the  plastic  age  of  Infancy 
by  the  powerful  agency  of  maternal  influence,  amidst 
the  sweet  charities  of  home ;  in  the  sabbath  school ;  in 
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labors  among  the  ignorant  and  depraved; — woman  is 
the  teacher  of  the  race. 

5.  Is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  teachers ,  from  a  removal  of  the  obligatory  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  pledge  ?  We  think  there  is  not.  This  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  regulated  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  There  will  be  a  constant  succession 
of  well  educated  young  ladies  from  the  Normal  School, 
all  of  them  with  some  experience  in  the  art,  and  many  of 
them  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  teaching ;  and  as 
years  pass  away,  there  will  be  a  constant  and  increasing 
demand  for  competent  teachers,  to  whom  a  discerning 
public  will  apportion,  not  only  a  just  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  for  services  rendered,  but  also,  that  high  place 
in  their  esteem,  which,  to  an  appreciating  teacher,  is 
beyond  price.  Now,  we  have  here  all  the  conditions 
that  are  necessary  to  secure  a  supply  of  teachers  for 
any  eventuality  that  may  occur.  Indeed,  it  would  create 
no  astonishment  in  our  minds,  should  many  graduates 
of  the  Normal  School,  who  may  be  entirely  free  from 
the  urgency  of  pecuniary  motives,  devote  themselves  to 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

Your  Committee  have  given,  as  they  trust,  a  careful 
and  candid  examination  of  the  question  submitted  to 
their  consideration.  And  while  they  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  pledge  should  not  be  removed,  they  are 
agreed  in  the  recommendation  that  it  should  be  modi¬ 
fied.  It  requires  pupils  to  assume  an  obligation  to  teach, 
at  too  early  a  period ;  it  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  those  who  are  conscientious  in  their  objections 
to  the  assumption  of  the  pledge ;  and  while  the  public 
exact  this  pledge  of  the  pupil,  they  neither  assume  nor 
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acknowledge  any  obligation  to  afford  her  an  opportunity 
of  redeeming  that  pledge.  Some  graduates  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  are  yet  without  situations,  showing  no  want 
of  properly  qualified  teachers.  The  pledge  to  teach  was 
eminently  proper  so  long  as  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  teachers ;  but  now  that  we  have  an  excess, 
w'e  think  it  would  be  wise  to  modify  the  pledge. 

We  have  already  made  known  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  education  conferred  by  the  Normal  School, 
to  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  it ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  public  are  gainers,  by  the 
training  which  that  institution  requires,  although  some 
of  its  pupils  may  not  become  teachers.  What  the  West 
Point  Academy  is,  in  relation  to  our  means  of  national 
defence,  such  may  Normal  Schools  be,  in  their  influences 
on  the  interests  of  popular  education.  The  practical 
acquaintance  of  their  graduates  with  their  duties  of  a 
teacher;  the  correctness  of  their  judgments  in  relation 
to  individual  schools,  and  their  personal  interest  in 
them,  as  members  of  society,  will  mould  and  direct  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment,  and  thus,  we  believe,  make  an  ample 
return  for  all  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  public. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  several  points  of  inquiry 
which  suggested  themselves  to  your  Committee,  as  hav¬ 
ing  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  referred  to 
them,  they  would  further  express  the  hope  that  by  the 
modification  of  the  form  of  the  pledge,  above  proposed, 
the  general  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  for  girls  will  be  advanced.  The  door  of  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Normal  School  being,  to  a  greater  extent, 
thrown  open,  a  multitude  of  young  minds  wrill  be 


hopefully  turned  towards  it;  the  eagerness  of  com¬ 
petition  will  quicken  every  energy  of  the  new  class 
of  aspirants  in  the  upper  divisions  of  the  Grammar 
Schools.  Parental  watchfulness  will  soon  discover 
where  such  preparation  can  be  obtained,  as  will 
place  the  pupil  within  a  reasonable  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  admission.  Public  sentiment  will  react  on  Boards 
of  School  Directors,  prompting  a  careful  examination  of 
the  state  of  their  schools,  and  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  their  pupils  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Normal  School; 
and  they  will  be  induced  to  exercise  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  previous  to 
their  appointment.  And  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  influence  of  this  movement  may  extend 
even  to  the  Secondaries  and  Primaries. 

Finally,  by  the  course  recommended  we  shall  offer 
to  each  pupil  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion,  admission  to  the  Normal  School,  where  she  will 
partake  of  the  life  and  vigor  which  characterize  that 
seminary,  with  its  corps  of  teachers  specially  devoted 
to  a  higher  cultivation,  and  where  she  will  be  associated 
with  a  numerous  companionship,  bound  to  each  other 
by  those  ties  which  always  cement  the  friendships  of 
youth  when  united  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  and 
which  constitutes  that  u  esprit  du  corps'  that  pervades 
every  professional  institution ;  whither  memory  in  future 
years  will  oft  revert  to  pleasant  hours  and  past  joys, 
hallowing,  as  second  only  to  those  of  the  home  of  child¬ 
hood,  the  recollections  of  “  Alma  Mater." 

They  accordingly  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  Resolved.  That  no  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  an 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  who 
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has  not  attended  at  least  one  year  in  a  Public  Grammar 
School  of  this  District. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  pledge  be  modified  to  read, 
“  the  pupil  hereby  declares  her  desire  to  become  qualified 
to  teach  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania.’, 

AVm.  Curran,  M.  D., 
Samuel  Ashmead, 

A.  H.  Manderson, 
Alexander  Greayes, 

E.  W.  Gorgas, 

Committee  on  Normal  School. 
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